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LIBERTY AND UNION. 



• ^i 



It was a great sentiment of a great man — ^^ Liberty and Uhion^ now 
and forever^ one and inaeparable/^ 

The perpetuity of the Federal Union has always been an object of deep 
and sobmn solicitude to the American statesman. It agitated the pro- 
found heart of Washington at the veiy inception of our present form of 
government, and inspired the latest accents which his patriotic voice ever 
addressed to his feUow-citizens. 

No truth ought to be more indelibly engraven on the hearts of the peo- 

Ele, than that "Liberty and Union" are indissoluble. Unhappily it may 
e contemplated no lon^r in the abstract. Recent events have imparted 
to it a direct and practicable, if not painful interest. 

In the earlier days of the Bepublic, it was regarded as a kind of moral 
treason, to speak of a dismemberment of the confederacy. But now, like 
like treason in fact, erown bold in conscious stren^h, sentiments of disu- 
nion have crept out from the hot-beds of faction where they were hatched, 
and unblushingly enunciate their patricidal designs. 

But danger is half overcome when it is discovered. What therefore, are 
the dangers which menace Liberty and Union ? And where shall we find 
the best security against them i These are important enquiries. "The 
price of Liberty," said Jefferson, "is etemid vigilance." And it is a wise 
remark of England's profoundest statesman — "Better to be despised for 
too anxious apprehensions, than ruined by a too confident security." 

It is not my purpose now, to animadvert on the ordinary topics of nulli- 
fication, or Secession, Freesoilism, Filibusterism, Northern dogmas, or 
Southern dogmas, or any such ultrais^. These ^re, indeed, fraught with 
danger. But there are other sources of evil, less palpable, but not less fe- 
tal, existing not in the form of visibly organized faction, but lying deeper 
in the principles of human nature, common to all parties, and to all sec- 
tions. It is to some of this class of evils, I propose to refer in the first 
place; and then to discuss what I conceive to be, the great conservative ele- 
ments of civil liberty, upon the recomition and prevalence of which the 
stability and existence of "Liberty and Union," depend. 

I. It was the emphatic injunction of the great apostle to the Grentiles, ad- 
dressed to his brethren at Udoaae^ to ^^avoid oovetousneaa^ which is idola- 
try.^- This singular and striking phraseology, announces a principle which 
would be recognized by sound philosophy, even if it were without the 
sanction of divine inspiration. All human experience, all history, attests 
its truth in the sense of the apostle's application. It does more. It de- 
monstrates that oovetousness is as incompatible with true devotion to lib- 
erty, as it is with the true worship of 6od. 
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The British bard, must, perhaps, be allowed a poet's license, when he 
denoances the "yellow slave," gold, as having power to — 

"make black, white; foul, fair; 

"Wrong, right; base, noble; old, young; coward, valiant; 
To lug our priests and servante from our sides; 
Pluck stout men's pillows from below their heads; 
To knit and break religions; bless the accused; 
Make the hoar leprosv adored; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee and approbation 
With senators on the bench." — Shakespeare, 
But neither the license of poetry, nor the mjixims of philosophy; neith- 
er tho annals of the past, the aspects of the present, nor the prognostics of 
future, will justify any abatement of the sentiment which filled the heart 
of Burke, when he exclaimed, as he surveyed the political degradation of 
a great nation, demoralized by its universal covetousness — 'TDhe age of 
Chivalry is gone; that of sophists, economists and calumniators has come." 
' I think I am not mistaken in supposing and maintaining that the genuine 
spirit of liberty has something of the ancient chivalry in it. It possesses, 
in a degree, at least, what Mr. Hallam calls the "solitary and inaependent 
spirit of chivalry, dwelling, as it were, upon a rock, and disdaining injus- 
tice and falsehood fix)m a consciousness of eternal dignityr, without any 
calculation of their consequences." It is not sordid or selnsh. Now, the 
theorv of Ame-rican democracy, rests the sovereignty of the state in the 
people at large. As mercenary principles and practices would degrade a 
prince in a monarchy, so will somid sentiments and habits, detract from 
the character of the people in a commonwealth. The people being the 
only true and legitimate sovereigns, should cherish those generous disposi- 
tions, and the liberality and independence of personal character, becoming 
sovereigns. But all history proves, that the eager, anxious pursuit of gain 
is incompatible with such a disposition, and such a character. 

Look at Persia in her decline, and Greece in her reign, when Xerxes 
was marching upon Athens, at the head of his vast hosts, he enquired of 
some Ai'cadian deserters who came into his camp, what the Grecians were 
doing. He was informed that they were attending the games at Olympia. 
His surprise at this, was increased to the utmost degree of astonishment, 
when he learned that the reward -of the Olympic victor was a simple crown 
of olive. What a strange people, cried nis courtiers, to be carried away 
by an idle love of honor, to the neglect of the profitable pursuits and 
awards of gold. But the arrogant and luxurious Persian, was soon taught 
by the disasters of Salamis and Plastae, that this chivalrous love of honor 
was the salvation of Greece. 

As avarice extinguishes the better feeling of humanity in its individual 
victims, 80 the love of riches, unduly cherished by the policy of the state, 
or by a vicious public sentiment, will injuriously afi*ect the national char* 
acter. Whatever long and habitually^ absorbs the attention, the thoughts 
and the feelings of men, will necessarily impart to them something of its 
own nature. The heart becomes assimulated to that which en^osses the 
affections. Even the mind may be seriously modified by the same influ- 
ences. Hence sordid pursuits are said to be the parents of sordid men. — 
So the man who allows gold to become the paramount object' of hia d^ 
sires, and to engage his constant and earnest attention, will be in danger 
of losing the proper relish of noble pursuits, and better acquirements, if 
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indeed he do not lose the capacity ot properly appreciating mental or moral 
excellence. The love of goll is intolerant of every other affection. It is 
ea^r and monopolizing, and drives from the heart it occupies, disinteres- 
tad benevolence and catholic philanthropy; and often converts the very soul 
itself into a species of moral lumber-shop, filled with beggarly schemes of 
affluence and rusty ideas of iron safes, and fire-proof vaults, leaving no 
space tor those broad and generous sympathies and sentiments which we 
look for in the character of the genuine patriot. It sinks those loyal, un- 
selfish sensibilities which make honor, country, the national glory, primary 
considerations, into the grovelling, degrading p<dicy of "economists and 
calumniators." 

Recognizing the development of those very effects from this very cause, 
a distinguished English writer says : — ^'^Every nation has its idol. In some 
countries that idol is pleasure; in others, glory; in others, liberty. But the 
name of our idol is mammon." 

"The sentiment of property" — continues the same author — ^"has, by 
excess, infected by an all-pervading taint, our politics, our systems of ed- 
ucation, the distribution of honors, the popular notions — ^nay, it has pency 
trated our language, and intruded into the sacred enclosures of religion." 
— Harris. 

And, as if this language were not strong enough to represent the evils 
he seeks to portray, he seized the pencil of other limners of the national 
character, dipped in darker colors, and dashes the picture with a blacker 
shade — "The worship of the beautiftd, has given place to a calculation of 
the profitable." And men "estimate the worth of all pursuits, by their 
marketable value." 

"When all obedience bowed to gold alone, 
And talent sunk, and merit wept unknown." Goldsmiih. 
Turning fr^m these caustic strictures on English society, may we hope to 
find any relief in the contemplation of our own ? Alas 1 ohall we not 
recognize striking lineaments of the same fearftil portrait? How is it? — 
Has not gold more worshippers than God ? Is not the love of gain a 
stronger passion than the love of liberty ? Is not the money power stronger 
than the moral passion ? Does not 

"Mammon win his way where Angels might despair?" 
We can number and name our philosophers. The achievements of sci- 
ence and the arts are easily chronicled. Our poets, and painters, our 
theologians and historians are all known. But who can number or name 
the devotees of wealth, or ordain limits to their anibition ? What land?— 
What sea? What river? What "city full?" What "desert wild?"— 
What mountain ? What molehill, can be found on the map of the world, 
which has not been invaded by tlie American gold hunter? War may 
boast of its victims, at OannsB, at Waterloo, at a thousand other fields of 
blood and carnage. Pestilence has walked in darkness and wasted at 
Doonday. Famine has often raged through the nations. But the love of 
wealth claims the world as its enamel house and like death, makes all sea- 
sons it own. The bones of our countrymen, its votaries, crowd the crys- 
tal cemeteries of the Northren iciBberg; they fill the coral chambers oi the 
ocean's profoundest depths: they tie bleeching on every shore; mouldering 
in eveiy river fix)m "Arctic to Antarctic." What other paiasion — ^what 
other pursuit, inspires such eneigy, encountero such dangers, and uses snob 
toil? 
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One of tlie worst features of this Itifit for wealth, ie its impatience. The 
«ure and legitimate rewards of simple industry and economy, are too slow 
and meagre to satisfy its morbid appetite. It hastens to realize a speedy 
affluence by reckless speculations. It plunges headlong into the wid!e and 
turbulent sea of adventure, and like the desperate gambler, stakes its for- 
tunes on the hazards of the die. Frequent bankruptcies and distressing 
beggary, and the minor evils which ensue. It is the inevitable, consequent 
demoralization of society at large which the virtuous and philanthropic 
statesman deplores. 

Another prominent pernicious effect of an inordinate love of wealth, is 
its tendency to corrupt and destroy the simplicity of the republican char- 
acter. Simplicity of manners is essential to the integrity of popular in- 
stitutions. In monarchies or oligarchical forms of government, where 
policy requires the masses to be overawed by the influence of birth 
and rank, a titled nobility may find advantage in the pomp and splen- 
dor which wealth can purchase and prepare. But the true republican 
character eschews such meretricious assistance. Like all genuine merit, 
it is unostentatious. It discards the fictions and flourishes of exter- 
nal parade and ceremony. It places its claims to the homage and ven- 
eration of mankind upon the nigher and worthier basis of mental and 
moral excellence. It nnds no intrinsic merit in an acre of land, or ten 
thousand acres of land; in a piece of gold, or te|i thousand pieces of gold. 
It recognizes virtue, and virtue only, as the standard of distinction. 

Now to this simplicity of manners the inordinate love of wealth is a 
fatal adversary. For whatsoever is ardently loved, will be honored, will 
be revered. And thus the meanest of all distinctions, an aristocracy pre- 
dicated merely upon the possession of lands and tenements, goods and 
chatties, will oe substituted lor moral excellence, and seek to supply its 
intrinsic moral deficiencies, by disgusting arrogance and empty display. — 
The mind and the heart thus corrupted, will not properly cherish and ap- 
preciate the principles of civil liberhr and human equality. 

In submitting these remarks, I wish to be properly understood. I wish to 
be considered as distinguishing between that policy which contemplates 
tiie acquisition of wealm merely for its own sake, as the means of personal 
aggrandizement, or of satiating the appetite of avarice, or of pandering to 
personal pride and vanity, ana that public spirit, which looks to the pro- 
motion ot the national prosperity and glory — that arnor x^cbtrice^ which in 
the language of Wirt, "filial Greece and Kome with patriots, heroes and 
statesman.'' Let the public virtue and the moral characteristics of the 
{>aople, alwi^s shine brighter than their gold. Let the man lend the supe- 
rior lustre of his virtues to his money; and let not his money become the 
superior merit of the man. 

But it is greatly to be feared, that our lawgivers are not actuated by the 
love of country thus eulogized by Mr. Wirt. A review of our legislation, 
state and federal, would indicate that our statesmen, consider that wealth 
is the paramount element of the national welfare. The better and more 
ennoblmg principles of the moral and intellectual advancement of the peo- 

ge^ are measurably overlooked. A scrutiny of the journals of American 
gislation, will exhibit millions upon millions appropriated to the improve- 
ment of our bays and harbors, rivers and roads. The archives oi state 
groan beneath the burden of accumulating enactments, looking to the de- 
velopment of the physical resources of the country. But tSose means 
and measures necessary to elevate, improve and refine the mental and 
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moral character of the nation, seem to have escaped the attention of onr 
politicians, and this exclusive legislation is exactly responsive to the pub- 
lie will and expectation. 

Is it not so ? Visit onr cities; stop at tl:e villajge tavern; mingle in any 
crowd; pause by Qxe wayside; join the social drcfe around the fireside; go 
anywhere; go everywh^rej on the seas; or on the shore; and mark the topic 
of conversation, and see if stocks, prices, exchanges, speculations, gold, 
wealth in some form or other, is not the universal tlieme. Let a measure 
be discussed on the hustings, or in the halls of Congress by the represen- 
tative or the constituent and the only inquiiy seems to be, how it will afl^ 
the financial interests of the country. Its moxil influences are not con- 
sidered. 

What will be the results of such a condition of public sentiment ? Are 
we not already reaping some of the poisonous fruits of this national covet- 
ousness ? Wbere are the simplicity, the stem and awful integrity of our 
fathers ? The unselfish loyalty and patriotism of other days f Once office 
and political authority were sought, for the honor they conferred, and the 
opportunity they afibrded to serve the state. But now parties (I make no 
distinction of parties,) strive for the ascendancy, with this motto inscribed 
on their banners : — '^To the victors belong the spoils !'' Official patronage 
is a strong element of political principles. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
so many official incumbents should prove recreant to their trusts, and 
plxmder the public. This mercenaiy spirit must be rebuked by a purer 
public sentiment, or our popular elections will degenerate into mere scram* 
Dies for the keys of the Trt^ury, and our history repeat the shameful sto- 
ries of the declination and fidl of the Roman Empire, when the imperial 
purple was sold at public auction to tixe highest bidder. No Ixuth is more 
conclusively attested by history, than that iiberly can find no safe and en* 
during lodgement in the hearts of a mercenary peofde. 
^^ At gold's superior charms, all fi:^eedom mes; 
The needy sell it and the rich man buys." — Goldsmith. 

Am I not warranted in these observations 1 Still tid^e Borne for exam* 
pie. Whilst she adhered to her original severity and simplicity of man- 
ners; whilst the private life of her citizens was fiiigal, temperate and plain 
she remained invincible. But when, by her conquests and her commerce 
she had subsidized the wealth of the world, she became vain, ostentatious, 
corrupt and feeble, and finally forfeited ner glory and her fireedom. la 
more than one sense 

"Conquered Greece subdued her conquering foe." 
For along witn learning and the fine arts, were introduced, the enervating 
and demoraliring influences of wealth and luxury seducing the people 
ftom their original austerity of manners and integrity of morals, and ex 
tinguishing their primitive ardor of patriotism and enthusiasm of liberty, 
in idle splendor and epicurism. So that it was remarked by Montesquieu^ 
that the rights and freedom of Kome, were subverted, not so much by 
Pompey and Osssar, as by the people themselves, who would have found 
some other tyrant, if Pompey and Osesar had never existed. 

It is worthy of consideration, too, that so long as Sparta adhered tcy 
those institutions of Lycurgus, which prescribed frugality and contempt of 
riches, she was pre-eminently powerful and glorious among the Grecian 
states. But when Lysander introduced silver and gold, and relaxed the 
restrictions of his illustrious predecessor against ostentation and luxury, 
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the commonwealth benn to decline. ^^Tbe enoch," says EoUin — ^^of the 
declension of Sparta, Degins with the open violation of Xycui^us' Laws." 

2d. I pass to the examination of another source of danger — Inmibcrdi" 
nation to the la/M. 

K I were called upon for a definition of civil liberty, I wonld say, that 
civil libertjjT is law. The only safe and legitimate soverei^ty in a li^e 
state, consists in the suin-emacy of the laws. Without implicit obedience 
to the laws, there is no security of popular ^vemment. 

^'The venr idea of power, and the right of the people to establish govern- 
ment" — said President Washington — ^^pre-supposes the duty of every in* 
dividual to obey the established government. AH obstructions to the execu- 
tion of the laws, all combinations and associations, under whatsoever 
plausible character, with the real design to direct, control, counteract or 
awe the regular deliberations and action of the constituted authorities, are 
destructive to this fiindamental principle and of fatal tendency." It was 
quaintly said by Lord Ooke, ^^That certainty is the mother of repose." But 
diere can be no repose, no sure guaranty of life, liberty or prosperity, un- 
der popular forms of government, where the laws are not inviolable. 

In the ancient democracies, eswcially that of Athens, there was no law, 
in the proper sense of the word. The government consisted of a set of 
decrees, made and repealed at pleasure, by a tumultuous populace, who 
were restrained by no fixed limitations of power, but swayed by &eir own 
wayward iancies and paesioaa, ticked and inflamed by the hanangues of 
the demagogue. In the administration of justice, the execution and judi- 
cial auth^ty was confounded. And this, as has been forcibly sidd by 
Mr. Madison — "is the very definition of tyranny," 

But although, to avoid this error, we may have provided organic laws, 
restraining the different departments of government, firom invading the 
province of each other; yet, if after the l^slature has ordained the law, 
and the judiciary has interpreted it, men or states may interpose their own 
standards of "a higher law;" if the executive officer, is to be left to the fury 
of mobe and &natics; if &ctionists, by whatsoever name or under whatso- 
ever pretext, may, witii impunity, prevent tlie execution of the laws, it 
were better there were no law. Wlien the law fidls to afibrd preelection to 
the citizen, because it cannot, or will not be executed, and enforced, the dt- 
zen had better be left to provide for his own society, and his own means of 
redressing his grevianoes. Civil society will dissolve where the laws are 
not enforced. And the friends of freedom, the friends of our glorious 
union, may rest assured, that if ever the sad day comes, when the citizens 
of this republio, or of any part of it, shall be driven to the conclusion, that 
the laws are not to be faitnlully executed, they shall see a relapse of the 
dark ages, and tlie strong pillars of our federal constitution torn down and 
broken into Segments ua petty states and baronial casties, erected from 
the ruins, governed by petty military chieftains, whither the weak and the 
poor shall flee for protection. Thenall of liberty that will be left, shall be 
comprised in one universal law — ^^Might makes right." 

Obedience to the laws is the test of good citizenship. Tolerated infrac- 
tion of the laws is the fatal symptom <» political decay and dissolution. — 
No ^vemment, especially, no popular government can survive it. And 
the mterest and importance oi tnis truth, are enhanced by a consideration 
of the admitted &ct, that in every form of popular government there is an 
inherent tendency to insubordination to le^ authority. Liberty of con- 
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ficienco, liberty of speech, and thfl liberty of the press, whilst they are cs- 
Bential to the existence of civil liberty, are, nevertheless, liable to the pur- 
poses of faction; and taction rebels a^inst the authority of law, and riots 
on excitement and disorder. Moreover, where popular government pre- 
vails, the demaj^gae will flourish; and where he flourishes, there will bo 
constant assaolts upon the law«, and the public tranquillity. Mark him 
described to the life, by that great delineator of human character, Shake- 
speare — 

"Wetting his cheek with artiflcial tears — 

Training his face to all occasions, and 

Changing shapes with Proteus for advantages. 

« * # # * * 

And then he sighs and with a piece of scripture 

Tells us — that God bids us do good for evil. 

And thus he clothes his naked villainy. 

With old ends stolen forth of holy writ. 

And seems a saint when most he plays the devil." 
Or, if it be possible to find a more penect description of this miserable 
fungus always afflicting and disfiguring the body of a vigorous democracy, 
we may find it fiimished to our hand, by the pen of the accomplished ie- 
gare^ who recognized in "Aristotle's parasites the true idea and type of 
those firm and undeviating republicans, par excellence^ those exclusive 
friends of the people, who deafen us with their selt-proclaimed virtues and 
obstreperous humility, whenever there is a scramble for place in the com- 
monwealth — whose only conception of popular government seems to be as 
of a great state lottery for the distribution of office to indigent patriots^ — 
who, considering every means as justifiable in the pursuit of so exalted 
an object, make it their business to inflame every temporary excitement, tc 
comply with every vulgar prejudice, to suppress all truth, to propagate all 
falsehood — who adhere to no party that is not triumphant, cringe to every 
majority that is fiiDy ascertained, and sacrifice without scruple, to promote 
the ends of some worthless popular leader, the eternal principles of justice, 
law and liberty." 

How refreshing to turn from this loathsome political excrescence, to the 
law-loving, trustworthy citizen, on whom liberty and union may securely 
rely for support. He is no parasite of the multitude, no passive tool of 
official autnority. He compromises with no prejudice and allies himself 
with no faction. "He asks no favor, and shrinks from no responsibility." 
His devotion to the public wel&re is not to be measured by the multiplicity 
or vehemence of his patriotic protestations, but by the actual tenor of his 
life, and the vigur and virtue of his services when they are needed. He 
is rigid, without rudeness; firm, without obstinacy; just, without severity; 
and patriotic, without a pension. In the calm sunshine of peace and pros- 
peri^, he is the unassuming Boman citizen, feeding his fiocks, or guiding 
the plough. But when peace flies, and imminent peril menaces the public 
safety, he is Oincinnattus, the dictator, a thunderbolt of war, carrying de- 
feat and dismay into the ranks of the foe, and covering his country with 
dory. He is Washington the President, when his country calls him; or 
Washington the private citizen, when the state does not require his services. 
HI. I will refer to one more source of dan^r to popular institutions, 
which I do not know that I can better define, than by calling it — The War 
Spirit. 
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Tlie time has not yet come for the literal fulfillment of the raptnronB vi»* 
ion of the prophet, ^hcn the^^8word shall be leateninto the ploughshare, 
and the spear into the pruning hook." But the time has long since arrived 
\rhen history has established this truth, that a military spirit is the irrecon- 
cilable and most fatal adversary of popular government. When was lib* 
erty ever vanquished, that she did not grace the triumph of a military des- 
pot ? When did she fall, that she was not the victim of the sword i The 
sword is the charter of tyranny; butpeace is the hope of freedom. 

It is not difficult to discover the reason of this. Fc»r, in the conflict of 
armies, amidst the shouts and shocks of battle, and especially in 
the hour of victory, justice and mercy, and moderation, which are essen- 
tial to the integrity of popular institutions, are, necessarily, more or less, 
trampled on and disre^irded. The phreiu:v of retaliation is deaf to the 
appeals of honor and equity. That sacred regard for law which, as we 
liave seen, is essential U> the existence of civil liberty, yields to the de» 
mands of temporary expediency, and the pressure of sudden emergencies. 
Ilabits of lawlessness are thus created and cherished. The law begins to 
lose its sacred character in the eyes of the citizen. The vindictive passions 
of the popular heart, begin to break through all restraints, and to riot in 
disorder and licentiousness; prudence yielas to passion; reason, to re- 
venge; and all, to the sword. Thus the progress of the national demoral- 
ization goes on; till the public mind, diverted or driven, from the ordinary 
pursuits of life, becomes absorbed and transported by the wild enthusiasm 
of victory and conquest; or, it sinks into despondency and despair, when 
disaster and defeat befall the national arms. At first, says a laconic writer; 
"The grim idol of war, is tricked and fiounced in all the colors of the rain* 
bow, the neighing steed awaits her nod; music attends her footsteps, and jol- 
lity caters at her board'' But the unwary citizen, and the unwise state, 
that may be decoyed into her embraces, will find to their sorrow, that "no 
sooner is the sickle exchanged for the sword, than thin JBdlona whom they 
wooed as a goddess in comlship, turns out to be a demon in possession; 
that terror is her constant purveyor, and that her alternate caterers are 
privation and waste* that her sojourn is with the slain, and her abode with 
the pestilence* that her fascinations are more fatal than those of the basi- 
Usk' that her orightest smile is danger, and her warmest embrace is deatib." 
— Uolton. 

The ordinary result has been civil anarchy, fiimishing the desired pre- 
text for some ambitious military chieftain to seize the reins of government, 
and establish himself upon the ruins of the public liberty, under pretence 
of restoring and preserving the public tranquillitjr. 

It was so when Athens, torn oy &ction, and bleeding at every pore from 
her civil disorders, superinduced by her perpetual wars, threw aown her 
liberties at the feet of Pisastratus 550 years before the Christain era. It 
was so, when, on the memorable field pf Cheronea, victory declared in 
favor of Philip of Macedon, whose interference, through his own politic 
instrumentality, had been solicited to quiet the broils and petty warfare of 
the Grecian states. It was so when Csesar crossed the Bubicon, and quar- 
tered his legions around the capitol to overawe the Senate, it was so, 
when Cicero was driven into exile by l^e dictatorial influence of Pompey; 
and, it was so, when he was dragged fi*om the "sweet, retired solitudes^' of 
his villas, and his ^rey, goiy h^ stuck up in the liostra^ where Borne 
hftd often trembled Deneatn the thunder of nis eloquence a^nst military 
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usurpation. And without delaying to multiply oxamples, found in every 
period of the world's history, we only pause to contemplate a striking one 
of recent date. Lucien Bonaparte, the president of the &mou8 Council 
of Five Hundred in France, rises in his seat, and echoing the voice of 
the rival despot, proclaims that the Council is dissolved. Bat this extra- 
ordinary annunciation is responded to, by cries of '^Down with the trai- 
tor," from all parts of the Assembly. Louder, however, and more author- 
itative than either is the short, rough orders — "Grenadiers I forward," of 
Murat and Le Clare, the creatures dt Napoleon. The result is contained 
in one short sentence of JSourienne — "Every one yielded to the reasoning 
of bayonets." And thus, says Mignet — "was consummated this final blow 
against liberty, and on this disastrous day, the revolution expired." There 
is a fatal fascination in military gloiy, which has a thousand times betray- 
ed the people to political ruin, it has captivated the vulgar mind in all 
ages. The brightest intellects have been seduced by its bewitching influ'- 
ences. But its witchery and enchantment, only augment the dangerous 
character of the evil. They are the charming hues of the flower, begui- 
ling the eye from the serpent lurking beneath. 

But public virtue, and popular intelligence, are essential to popular lib- 
erty. And these can flourish and prevail, only in time of peace. War is 
the parent of vice and ignorance. Its demoralizing influences on the pub- 
lic sentiment, are more to be dreaded than the ravages of the fire and the 
sword, marking the footsteps of the bloodiest campaigns. And, beside 
the injuries inflicted upon tne morals and the minds of men, upon the arts 
and sciences, upon all industrial pursuits, and aU the interests and rela- 
tions of a well regulated political economy, it is not always a sate, or an 
easy task, when a military spirit has been created and cnerished in the 
hearts of the people, to disband a victorious soldiery, when their services 
are no longer necessary for the defence of the country. Attached to his 
chieftain, and to the arbitrary and irresponsible maxims and habits of the 
camp, the soldier does not always willingly resume the dull drudgery of 
civil pursuits. But for the loyal patriotism of General Washington at the 
close of our revolutionary war, what might have been the result of that 
long and glorious struggle for national independence? It required all his 
personal influence to prevent an exasperated and victorious army, from 
oathing the sword in civil bloodshed, and destroying the liberty and inde- 
pendence which it had fought for and won. When Robert the I of Scotland, 
m order to retrench the overgrown pride and power of his feudal barons, 
demanded of them to produce their titles for their tenures, he received 
the significant and conclusive response, that the sword was the charter of 
their possessions. And how oflen did the Eoman Senate fly from its own 
proconsuls ani military governors of provinces, for daring to call them to 
account for their mal-feances? And yet, despite the lessons of all human 
experience, and in defiance of the admonitions of universal history, war 
has its apologists. It is even eulogised, sometimes, as the pioneer and 
partner of freedom, the harbinger and propagator of civilization, the apos- 
tle of civil and religious liberty. Its admirers have found their way into 
the pulpit, in some quarters, and ministers of "the gospel of peace," are 
preaching war as the great purveyor of religion, the great missionary re- 
cruiting sergeant of christainity. But these modem crusaders find no 
warranty for such theology in the word of God, or on the page of history 
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"No I freedom, no! I will not tell 
How Rome before thy weeping iace 
With heaviest sound, a giant statue fell*. 

Pushed by a wild and artless race 

From off its wide ambitious base; 
When time his Northern sons of spoil awoke, 

And every blended work of strength and grace, 

With many a rude repeated stroke 
And many a savage yell, to thousand fragments broke." — Colling, 
As illustrative of the captivating character of military glory, allow me 
to revert to scenes hardly yet passed from the vision, and to recollections 
still vivid on the memory . Let us only go back to the termination of the 
war with Mexico. I hope I shall not be impeached of a want of proper 
sensibility and gratitude. But even at the risk of such mi&-con8tructi(m, 
I will, nevertheless inquire — Why all those magnificent processions, those 
enthusiastic addresses of reception to the returning^ soldi^ ? Why spread 
for him, only the festive board ? Why tender to him only, the liberty and 
hospitality of our cities ? Why is he singled out from among all the wise 
and the good of the nation, as the only personage worthy of such distinc- 
tions, attracting all eyes, captivating all hearts, monopolizing all honors I 
O I he comes from the wars, all wounded and maimed ! He has bled for 
his country I He points to honorable scars won in the sei*vice of the repub- 
lic! I honor him for his courage. 1 yield him the ingenuous tribute of my 
admiration and gratitude. I am prouder of my country as I read of his 
exploits. But still, I am bold to enquire if military men are the only men 
entitled to such distinction ? Has it come to this, that the philosopher, 
who, by the patient toils of the closet, has I'evealed the mysteries of matter 
and mind, and developed principles of physics and morals, that shall ele- 
vate, refine and bless the race of man forever ? That the ingenious mechanic 
who has spent years of perplexity and labor, in devising some useful in- 
vention, adding to the progress, power and benefit of societv ? That our 
Whitneys, and Morses, andFultons? That our Dixes, and Cockes,and 
Lawrences, and other Howards, who have carried light and hope, into the 
darkest chambers of penury and distress and despair f That our illustrious 
statesmen and jurists, philosophers and historians ? That all these are to 
be passed by as unworthy of homage, whilst men, who have had the phys- 
ical courage to 20 out into the field to be shot at, or, p^rad venture, have 
behaved with all the skill and conduct of the accomplished soldier, are to 
be heralded, and inaugurated, as the brightest and worthiest examples of 
the popular admiration and regard ? I wish not to be misunderstood. I 
will not be misunderstood. I admire the true soldier, the American sol- 
dier. I would not pluck a leaf from the laurels which flourish so green 
and so glorious on nis heroic brow. But I speak as I do, not because "I 
love Caesar less, but Rome more." I wish to show by an illustration we 
have all seen and felt, the undue, and therefore, dangerous influence of 
military glory, ixx the blaze of which, the milder and more beautiful lustre 
of the civil virtues, is liable to be eclipsed; and hence, to infer a lesson 
which the friends of freedom ought always to remember. 

The national glon^ is dear to every man with a true American heart in 
his bosom. Itrusti cherish it as highly as any man. But what is glory ? 
True national gloiy ? Can its definition be written only in characters of 
blood ? On the field of battle ? And in the hour of victory ? If so, I 
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have mistaken its import, and mieapprehend it8 proper qualities. He wh6 
really and rationally desires to promote the national glory, wunld, as I con- 
ceive, labor to enlighten, not to darken the public mind; to purify, not to 
pollute the public morals. Hence he would deprecate war, as he who loves 
life, would shun the atmosphere impregnated with pestilence. The intelli- 
gent patriot finds the source of his admiration in the education, the virtue, 
nie literature, the science, the arts, tlie agriculture, the commerce, the hap- 
piness of the State — ^not in the bloody victories and rich conquests of its 
arms. He would rather alleviate human misery, than augment it; pour 
consolation into the hearts of the widow and orphan, than multiply their 
number, and aggravate their grief. He would rather preserve the lives of 
men, than destroy them. If he incurs the burden of a national debt, it 
will be to build colleges, not to erect citadels — ^vessels of commerce, rather 
than men of war — to dig canals, rather than to build fwts and castles — 
to educate the citizen, rather than drill the soldier. The peaceful conquests 
of science, the bloodless trophies of art, the useful achievements of indus- 
try and enterprise liberally rewarded. School houses and Academies, 
Colleges and Universities, fLilroails and Telegraphs, Steamboats and Lo« 
comotives, just laws and law-abiding citizens, education, morality and reli- 

fion — ^these. these, constitute the true glory of a nation. Henry IV, of 
'ranee, had a better conception of his country's glory, than some of its 
sovereigns who have a more distinguished reputation, when he wished he 
might live to see a fowl in the pot of every peasant in his kirigdom. 

And our own Washington, is but seldom, and slightly commended for 
what was, perhaps, the greatest achievement of his eventfiil lite. Never 
did his courage, his wisdom, or his patriotism, shine more resplendently, 
than at that period of his Presidency, when, not all the blandishments of 
France, not all the menaces of her minister, not all the prejudices and re- 
proaches of his own countrymen, could allure, provoke, or drive him trom 
the true policy of the republic — a state of peace. 1 am perfectly aware 
that his proclamation of neutrality at this period, occupies but a small 
space in the eyes of his general admirers, and that his biographers and eu- 
logists, usually allude to it, as if they feared the still rankling prejudices of 
popular opinion. Nevertheless. I regard this, all things considered; as the 
crowning act of his life, rising like the suu trom the sea, gilding with a . 
brighter glory the vast ocean of his lame. The day has not yet come, 
when it may be contemplated in its proper light. But the pen of history, 
ages to come, as it pauses here, wearied with the long catalogue of the vir- 
tues of the ''Father of his Country," will imbibe new energy, and catch a. 
still loftier inspiration, as it records this sublime displav of wisdom, pat- 
riotism and moral courage. May the same wisdom and courage ever dis- 
tinguish the policy of his successors ! 

n. I hasten to the consideration of that great remedial principle, which 
must be applied to the correction of these evils, and to the maintenance of 
"Liberty and Union." 

I have already found it necessary to remark that our system of govern- 
ment is predicated upon the idea of the popular sovereignty. The public 
will is the supreme authority of the state. Law is but the expression of ~ 
the public will. Even our organic laws, in these days of constitutional: 
conventions, are but feathers uppn the popular breath. ' 

It is obvious, from these considerations that the true conservative ele- 
ments of "Liberty and Union," are, after all, to be found in the hearts of 
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the people, rather than in the halls df Oongress; in the personal character 
and sentiments of the citizen, n.ore than in any written code of laws. 

1st. Among those elements of security, it would be almost disrespectful 
to the intelligence of this auditory, to even mention, popular education. I 
may be permitted, however, to remark, that an ignorant people can neither 
understand, nor properly appreciate, ratioiial liberty. This is a plant which 
dwindles in darkness. It loves the open blaze of light and knowledge, 
and requires a rigid and careful educational culture. Wise laws pre-sup- 

Cwise law-givers; inasmuch, as the stream cannot rise above its fountain . 
then, in our form of government, a wise representation, pre-supposes 
a wise constituency, for the very same reason. 

2d. I may also be permitted to refer, with similar brevity, to the equal, 
if not superior, necessity, of moral integrity in the constitution of the per- 
fect and reliable republican character. Virtue is the vital air of freedom. 
Liberty cannot survive a corrupt moral atmosphere. On the other hand, 
it is a noble sentiment, well expressed by Mr. Ijtler, that '^while the morals 
of a people are pure, no public misfortune is irretrievable, nor any politi- 
cal situation so desperate, that hope may not remain, of a &vorable 
change." 

3d. But the ffreat and paramautU aecurity of Liberty and JJnion^^ U 
rdwion. 

The necessity of knowled^ and pure morals to the success and perpetu- 
ity of popular government, is a postulate, never to be controvertea. And 
the opinion of W ashington, expressed on his retiring from the service of 
his country, is no less true, that ^'whatsoever may be conceded to the influ- 
ence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and expe- 
rience both ibrbid us to expect that national morality can pi evail, in exdu- 
sion of religious principles"— This was a sentiment worthy qf the great 
man who uttered it, ana of the occasion when it was uttered. Its truth is 
attested by all history, sacred and profane. It seems to be the decree of 
Heaven, that dishonor, and disaster, immediate, or ultimate, shall overtake 
every nation that for^ts Ood, or despises virtue. 

Beligion is essential to the perfection, if not to the existence of democ- 
racy — ^I do not mean a religion defined by statute, or regulated by the 
state. I do not mean the religion of bigots and sectaries — the religion of 
racks and tortures. Nor do I mean that religion which subjugates the 
reason and palsies the heart, with its deadly dogmas, of passive obedience 
and theological absolutism. But I mean tkat active, buoyant, soul-inspi- 
ring, heart-stirring Christianity, which, whilst it excludes every species of 
shibbolethism from its creed and ritual, does, nevertibeless, in the language 
of Mr. 6ui2sot — ''by making a constant appeal to free and personal enquiiy, 
penetrate iar into the soul, and readily becomes an indwelling faith, in 
which the activity of the intelh'gence, keeps up the fervor of the heart, in- 
i^;ead of extinguishing it." Yes I Christianity is the charter of popular 
^government. VTithout its sanctions, our federal constitution would be a 
-rope of sand. 

M, De Tocqueville in his valuable reflections on the principles and op- 
erations of the American democracy, was constrained to acknowledge 
tihis. "Liberty" — says he — "sees in religion, the companion of her strug- 
gles and triumphs, the cradle of her infancy, the divine source of her 
rights. Beligion is considered by liberty as the safeguard of manners and 
molality, these being the guardians of the laws, and of known durability." 
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The BtatcBinan who would exclude it from the oommoDwealth is an ene** 
my to his country and his kind. It not only adorus the king on his throne, 
and ennobles the peasant in his cottage; but without it, friendship is a fa- 
ble; law, a nullity; liberty, licentiousness; and the universe, a soledstn. 

"Force should be right, or rather right and wrong 

Should lose their force, so should justice too, 

Then every thing included itself m power; 

Power into will; will into appetite; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

Must make, perchance, an universal prey, 

And last eat up himself." — Shakespeare. 
Extinguish in the breast of man the hopes auil fears of the rewards and 
penalties of the Bible, and you divest him of every genuine sentiment of 
virtue and })atriotism. Ton leave him ^ rational animal under the domin- 
ion of brutal instincts and passions. His motto will be— "Eat, drink and 
be merry; for, to-morrow l die." Infidelitjr and liberty are inevitably 
and absolutely incompatible. They never did harmonize; they never can. 
Tliere is an eternal and fundamental repulsion between them. The one is 
the fair daughter of Heaven; the other is the base spawn of hell. 

The Divine Being, has not left us without evidence of His displeasure 
against those nations, that have essayed to cast off his authority. 

Ihe beautiful bow, spanning the evening cloud, whilst it is radiant with 
the mercy of God, is also a memorial of Uis wrath, recalling the dread- 
ful period, when, seeing "that the wickedness of man was great in the 
eartn, it repented the Lord that he had made man;" and he sent the deluge 
to "destroy him from the face of the earth, both man and beast." 

Moses received his laws from the mouth of God himself. While his 
successors obeyed those laws, and acknowledged the authority which or- 
dained them, the people were happy and prosperous. But when they sub- 
stituted the "traditions of men, for the commandments of God" the "sceptr& 
departed from Judah, and the law-giver from between his feet." 

Amid the confrision of tongues at the tower of Babel, one voice was 
distinctly recognized — ^It was the voice of God, vindicating the principles 
of his moral government, and asserting His rightful claim to the obedience 
and homage of man. 

When the captive Jews, the chosen people of God, sat down by the rivers 
of Babylon it wept, when they remembered Zion, and hanging their harps, 
upon the willows, cried out, in the extremity of their anguish— "How shall 
we sing the Lord's song in a strange land?" — they presented a touching ex- 
emplincation of the immutable will of Jehovah to punish all who rebel 
agunstHis authority. 

And when their proud oppressor, the impious Belshazzar was desecra- 
ting the sacred vessels, and airogating to himself prerogatives belonging 
only to the Almighty, the hand writing on the wall, did but denounce the 
same doom upon him, which awaits every prince and every people, who 
reiuse to acknowledge their dependence on Heaven. 

So, we may follow the Boman eagle for centuries, as it perched on the 
victorious standard of the Consuls and the Osesars on every shore, and in* 
every dty in three quarters of the globe; and pausing, at last, amid the 
the ruins of the "once mistress of me world," we shi£ not fail to recog- 
nize the jealous sovereignty of the divine government. 

These exhibitions of the Divine displeasure are, by no means, confined 
to antiquity. A reoentmanifestation of it, has left no room for cavil. The* 
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signed to be distinguished as the ^'age of reason,'^ is remembered as '^The 
reign of Terror." 

When France, intoxicated with vainglorious conceptions of the perfec- 
tion and sufficiency of unsanctified reason, threw ofi* her allegiance to 
God, and wrote on her sepulchres, that ''death is an eternal sleep," it 
seems to me, as if tQ give the world, for all time to come, an example of 
the fallacy and fatality of infidelity, the restraining influences of divine 
grace were wholly withdrawn from the bosom of the nation. But what 
w^as the result ? Men with intellects and acquirements, which, guided by 
the light and principles of Christianity, would have shed the lustre of ge- 
nius around the loftiest moral eminences to which man was ever elevated, 
were transformed into fiends and tools. For years, the streets and palaces, 
and theatres, and eveti churches of Paris, resembled a holiday in Pande- 
monium. Slavering lust, lapping her scorpion tongue in the vital blood 
of every virtue, satiated the appetites of her malignant nature. Murder 
recoiled from the horrors committed by her own unrestrained arm — "got 
drunk on blood." The guillotine was consecrated holy by public decree; 
and the executioner, with hands perpebially smoking with the blood of 
his victims, was duly installed as the Pon^Afex Maximm oi the nation. 

An actual example of the wild wickedness of this area of infidelity, re- 
corded in the history of the times, will Dlustrate the condition of society 
without the fear of God. Listen, if your shuddering hearts will allow 

fou, to the horrid blasphemy of the impious, but popular Movert — "QodI 
defy thee" — ^he exclaimed, with his feet op the very altars of St. Roche — 
"God ! I defy thee I If you exist, avenge your injured name. You re- 
main silent. You dare not launch your thunders — Who, after this, will 
believe in your existence ?" 

Sut I repeat, what were the results ? Licentiousness, and anarchy, and 
murder, and private jealousies, and public distrust, and fierce factions, and 
internal distractions, and foreign invasion, and crowded dungeons, and 
fBeking scaffolds, and sacked cities, and devastated provinces : — and then a 
^consulate, and then an emperor, and finally, a Bouroon, with all the hered- 
itary despotism of centunes, sitting down again on the throne of his an- 
<ce8tors, re-established on the crush^ liberties of the people. 

Mr. Jefferson would palliate these enormities, by saying that they were 
''the Agonizing spasms of infuriated man, seeking through blood and ear- 
ns^, Eis long lost liberty." But the truth is, they were the legitimate ofl- 
spriii^ of in^elity — ^the inevitable results of the human passions unre- 
strained by the conservative influences of religion. 

And thus, all the eflbrts of human pride and philosophy to establish 
tlieir independence of the Divine government, have been, and always must 
be, abortive. And the poor presumptuous projectors of all such schemes, 
shall be confounded and overtnrown, auvl hardly permitted to — 

"Leave a short memorial behind. 
Like a flag floating, when the bark's engulfed, 
That floats a moment, and is seen no more." — Ycurvg. 
You have honored me with your attention to my remarks upon the dan- 

gerous tendencies of the Wax Spirit; and I doubt not, that, whatever has 
een the deficiency of the argument, you have, nevertheless, assented to 
the conclusion. As a remedy for this evil, peace societies have been estab- 
lished. Projects have been started to organize a congress of nations, to 
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whom all national disputes should be referred for final arbitrament. Prin- 
ciples have been sought to be incorporated in the code of international 
law, to meet all contingencies, and obviate the necessity of a resort to 
arms. But a moment's reflection upon human nature in the abstract — ^to 
say nothing of the actual condition and character, interests and relations, 
moral, social and political of the world, must convince us of thefiitility, at 
present, of all such mere nostrums. Until ambition and avarice, are Wn- 
ished from the bosom of princes and rulers; until the principles of truth, 
justice and charity predominate in the hearts ot the people, there will be 
'*war8 and rumors of wars." Commerce, indeed, has done much, not only 
to mitigate the horrors of war, but also, to prevent its frequency and prev- 
alence. It establishes a community of interests, and tends to estaolish 
equality of condition. It finds its only security in the supremacy of law, 
and is, so far, conservative peace and liberty. But it cannot change the 
heart. It does not destroy the hostility of human nature. It is on^r the 
christian religion that can do this. Christianity is the only system of 
^^peace on earthy and good will to man^'^ Indeed, the security to peace, 
accruing from the commerce of nations, derives its principal force and 
sanction, from no higher motive than self interest. And, moreover, this 
modern commerce, with all its grand appliances of navies, and railroads, 
and steamships, and telegraphs, all the mighty elements of progress and 
power, is the indirect results of that benificent civilization which Christian- 
ity has already accomplished. For, it is a singular and significant fact, 
that commerce and all these grand agencies and instrumentalities of en- 
terprise and improvement, are confined, almost exclusively, to christian na- 
tions. Yet all these will never subdue the factions and belli^rent princi- 
ples of human nature. A stronger, holier, diviner influence is required to 
do this. 

Plato, in his beautiful, but visionary speculations upon a perfect republic 
theorises sublimely on that aueust justice which was to regulate the econo- 
my of his commonwealth — "That law" — ^which in the splendid phraseology 
of old Hooker — "has its seat in the bosom ot God, whose voice is the hSr- 
mony of the world — ^which angels, and men, and creatures of every con- 
dition, each in different sort oi manner, yet all with uniform consent, ad- 
mire as the mother of their peace and joy." But so far as man is concern- 
ed, admiration seems to be the only effect. For ever since the days of 
Hooker, and Plato, too, that some grand voice of order and law, has 
been sounding in the ear of humanity with all its glorious harmony. — 
But what has been the practice of men, or the policy of nations ? — 
The sword has remained unsheathed. The earth has continued to tremble 
beneath the shocks of battle. War has still gone forth to— 

"Rob, spoil, bum, slaughter, and enslave 

Peaceable nations, neighboring or remote, 

Made captive, yet deserving fi-eedom more 

Than those, their conquerors; who leave behind 

Nothing but ruin wheresoever they rove, 

And all the flourishing works of peace destroy.*' — M%LUm. 
No ! no 1 The radical and total extinction of the natural^ inveterate and 
desperate hostility of mankind, which has been writing its character on 
every page of history, since the blood of Abel cried to God from tlie bosom 
of tlie earth,can never be fully and finally consummated, till the gracious in- 
fluences of Christianity, shall have accomplished a universal civilization, 
and brought all nations into subjection to tne "Prince of peace." So that 
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man's moral constitution proclaims to the friends of Deace, and of "libert? 
and anion," the absolute necessity of the christain i-eiigion, as the only ei- 
fective remedy for the evils of the spirit of war and conquest, so disastrous 
and fatal to popular government. 

May I be permitted to enquire here, if there he not some cause of ap- 
prehension, from the diffusion of infidel principles and sentiments amongst 
the people ? Has not the national mina, been perverted and the national 
heart, been poisoned, to some extent, by this plague of freedom ! Will 
you allow me to invite your attention to, at least, one of its symptoms ? — 
It seems too me, that a most dangerous species of semi-infidelity has been 
infused into the public sentiment, which seeks to exclude from the public 
councils, all who make earnest pretensions to piety — not by law — ^not bjr 
any statute, in such case made and provided, fiut it may be observed, 
that when a religious man happens to be elected to any prominent office, it 
seems to be a cause of astonishment, how it occurred. Indeed a person of 
such a character, seeking for office is often regarded with distrust, and sus- 
pected as a hypocrite. Why should this be so ? Why should not religious 
men be preferred for office ? The principle of the Athenian ostracism was 
the danger to the state, to be apprehend^ from allowing persons to remain 
within it, whose talents and popularity might give them undue influence 
in public affairs. This was baa enough, ^ut the exclusion of men from 
office on account of their virtue and piety, is a monstrous anomaly in free 
government. Yet such is, virtually, the fact now, in our own government. 
It is now, seldom, that we see religious men in public life. There may 
be sufficient to save us from the fate of the "Cities of the Plain," — but how 
few, distinguished for their i-eligion I 

But whom do we see directing public affairs ? Whom do we find occu- 
pying our legislative halls ? fiilmg our executive offices '< adjudicating our 
civil and personal rights ? I answer, men amenable to capital punishment! 
Our laws are made by men whose hands are red with the life-blood of their 
neighbors shed in private quarrel. Nay I the stench of human gore 
breathes out from beneath the sacred ermine of our highest judicial ftmc- 
tionaries ! Our laws are made, interpreted, and executed by men guilty 
of manslaughter. And yet, such is the public sentiment, that these men 
are courted and honored, and allowed to give tone and character to society, 
and to sit without blush or rebuke, in judgement on our lives and fortunes. 
Shall men thus stained with guilt ana blood, enact laws for American free- 
men ? Is liberty secure in such custody ? Is this a christian republic ! — 
Does public opinion, in the middle of the' nineteenth century, tolerate all 
this ? Behold the law-givers of this great nation, retiring from the halls 
of our legislatures, to the field of mortal combat, to shoot each other down, 
with the most punctilious deliberation 1 And then behold the survivor, 
all covered with the blood of his fellow, resuming his seat in the public 
councils, not as an object of horror and execration, but with something of 
theedat of the ^qian consul, to whom the Senate had voted a triumph. 
I ask again. Is liber^ safe in such custody ? Nay, it is not. It cannot oe. 
I call, therefore, as 1 believe I am authorized to do, upon the friends and 
lovers of virtue, of law, of religion, of "Liberty and Union," to drive these 
Oauls from the Oapitol, these vandals from the sanctuaries of freedom, 
these OataHnes from the Senate. They are not fit guardians of the people. 
They are not safe sentinels on the watch-towers of the constitution. Tnej 
will betray us. What will men with such principles and passions, hesitate 
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to do, where interest or revenge can be gratified ? — men who violate th© 
most sacred of all laws, human or divine ? Behold the bloody imprints of 
their murderous hands on the very altars of freedom ! Must we worship 
at the same sanctuary, and at the same shrine, thus polluted and dishon- 
ored ? Nay 1 by the laws of God, thev are outlawed, and they ought to be 
by the laws of society. The mark of Cain is upon them, written on their 
foreheads by the finger of Heaven. And although they may not be slain 
wherever they are found, they may be, and they ought to be, denounced 
and repudiated as unworthy of civilized society, mucn less worthy of pla- 
ces of nigh public trust. If this be strong language, it is what I inten- 
ded it to be. It ought to be as true now, as in the days of Solomon, that 
— ^'^"When the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice; but when the 
wicked beareth rule, the people mourn." — Prov, 29, 2. 

It mav be urged, that the pacific principles included by the tenor and 
scope or some of the foregoing remarks, would, if adopted, to the extent 
contended for, lead to pusillanimity of character, disqualify the citizen 
from the duties of self-defence, and of war, when war might be neces- 
sary. Not so. Eeligion is 'as indispensable to the perfect character of 
the accomplished soldier, as of the private citizen. The highest order of 
courage, is moral courage. This exists only in connection with a sense erf* 
moral rectitude. It is not a transient impulse, or momentary enthusiasm, 
or unthinking phrenzy. It is the result of principles. And he who feeh 
most sensibly, the sacred obligations of right principles will be prepared to 
exert the greatest heroism and fortitude in vindicating them, ifeut this 
greatest sensibility can exist, only in the heart sanctified andfortified by re- 
Kgion. It is true, that mere physical disregard of danger, has often been 
found with vicious men. But brutal ferocity, is a very diflerent thing from 
genuine valor; as Benedict Arnold was a very ditferent personage irom 
Washington, though both were fearless men. There is little security, in 
that kind of courage, which, Dalgetty-like, fights equally well on any side 
of the question, provided that the "pay be both high and certain." Be- 
sides, when the christian soldier goes to battle, he remembers that the eye 
of his God, as well as of his country, is on him. 

The celebrated injunction of the Spartan mother to her son, on going out 
to return victorious, or on his shield, was simply the sentiment of a hea- 
then. It was akin to the stolid indifference of the savage at the stake. — 
The christain mother is actuated by a better principle. When she gives 
her son to the service of his country, she sends him forth better instructed. 
The closet of prayer is the armory where she equips him for the conflict. — 
It is there she arrays him in armor, worthy of a freeman, brighter, and 
better than ever Grecian or Boman matron buckled on the heroes of anti- 
quity — ^the girdle of truth — the breastplate of righteousness — the sword of 
tne spirit — the preparation of the gospel. And her parting injunction, 
equally laconic with that of the Spartan, isinfinitely more worthy: — "Fear 
God — Honor the King" — which translated into republican language is — 
"Fear God — Be true to your Country." Liberty is safe in the keeping of 
such a hero. 

In short, religion sanctions every personal, every social, every public du- 
^; and it imparts the highest sense of obligation to discharge every duty. 
Thus while it makes better men, it makes better citizens. 

It is related of Cyrus, the great, that when he was dying, he called 
his children around him, and aodressed them thus : — "Fear the Gods; and 
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let that fear prevent you from pondering, or deliberating to do anything 
contrary to religion and justice. Next to them, fear mankind, and the 
ages to come." What a noble sentiment, from a heathen I But a greater 
than Cyrus, our own immortal Washington, has also left a dying oeclara- 
. tion. jOeprived of children himself, as some one has said, that ho 
might be tne Father of his Country, he addressed his fellow-citizens on tlie 
last day of his public life, in language even sublimer than that of the Per- 
sian monarch — "Of all the dispositions and habits" — said he — "which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable sup- 

E)rt8. In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should 
bor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness — ^these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens. 

In the vicissitude of human events, we must expect periods of national 
peril and calami W. When they shall have come, where shall we find our 
best security ? In presidential proclamations ? In congressional manifea 
toes ? In resolutions of compromise ? Unsustained by an enlightened, 
virtuous public opinion, these will be worthless as the paper on which they 
may be printed. Must we, therefore, resort to standing armies ? to the 
bayonet ? to the fear of death ? God forbid I It is despotism which sur- 
rounds itself with mercenary guards, and enforces its edicts at the point 
of the sword. But liberty dwells unarmed in the midst of her supporters, 
relying for protection on the spontaneous homage of minds which can ap- 
preciate, and hearts which cherish her virtues. Her only reliable security, 
IS the inflexible fidelity of a pure, enlightened public sentiment. Eeligion^ 
religion is the pallaaium of Liberty. Let us see to it, therefore, that no 
crafty political Ulysses ever be allowed to intrude within her precincts. 

And now, my friends, and fellow-citizens 1 fortified by such a principle 
of security, how bright, how hopeftil, is the prospect of the ftiture I Wnat 
if Thebes and Athens, ralmyra and Rome, JBabylon and Carthage, and all 
the crumbling ruins of antiquity, do send back jfrom the ages past, their 
solemn decrees, that decay and downfall await our republic tool — ^lam 
happv to announce a principle of government, superior to decay — a truth, 
of which it may indeed be said — "The eternal years of God, are hers." — 
Keligion is a political vis medicairix^ by which freedom may be perpetually 
renewed and endowed with eternal youth and vigor. So, that we need 
not indulge the sad, and almost unpatriotic apprenension, that our gov- 
ernment, the last hope of popular rights, must necessarily, ever be over, 
thrown — that the American eagle must, necessarily, ever fell a prey to the 
tooth of time, or the sword of the tyrant. But then, we must stand firm, 
and guard and strengthen the two great pillars of the national perpetuity, 
education and morality, the one now rising from the shores of the Atlantic, 
and the other, out of tlie waves of the Pacific; and above all, also, we must 
remember, that the mighty arch of the Federal Union, springing from 
these bases, and culminating so magnificently over the Rocky Mountains, 
can be united, cemented and sustained only by religion, the great keystone 
of liberty. But thus supported by this great eternal element of political 
being and popular security, right on this grand apex of the national prog- 
ress and power, we may conndently pJant the "stripes and stars,^ and 
flying them abroad on the meeting winds of the two oceans, as they sweep 
up the valleys of the Columbia and Mississippi, to float there forev^, the 
signal for earth's remotest, and time's latent political bondman, to shd^e oflT 
his shackles and be fi*ee. 
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Not by the sword; not by bloody concjuests; not by physical force; not by 
the wild and lawless forays of filibustensm, may liberty hope to accomplish 
her divine mission; but, by the education and virtue of the people, sancti- 
fied and controlled by the christian religion. The moral influences of 
these ftindamental principles of popular government, thug regulated, will 
be more potent than the sword, more terrible "than an army with banners." 
And whilst these conservative agencies of propagation and diffusion, are 
allowed to address themselves in peace and friendship to the nations, the 
boldest imagination may not dare to circumscribe the area, nor to limit 
the duration of our American freedom. 
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